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Facts  for  Farmers 


Canola  Meal 

Ten  times  the  amount  of  canola  meal  is  now  being  ex- 
ported by  Canada  to  the  United  States  than  was  sold  only  four 
years  ago.  In  1979,  only  7,000  tonnes  were  purchased  by  feed 
mills  and  livestock  producers  south  of  the  border.  In  1983  a 
projected  60,000  tonnes  of  sales  are  expected.  Feed  industry 
outlets  in  the  Pacific  northwest  states  and  the  Atlantic  north- 
eastern states  are  the  biggest  U.S.  buyers. 

Numbers  of  Livestock 
on  Alberta  Farms 

Recently  released  results  of  the  National  Livestock  Survey, 
conducted  by  Statistics  Canada  on  July  1,  1983,  indicate  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  cattle,  calves  and  sheep  on  Alberta 
farms  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  province. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  Alberta  farms  was 
estimated  at  3,805,000  head.  Michael  Adam  of  Alberta 
Agriculture's  statistics  branch  points  out  that  this  figure 
represents  the  lowest  inventory  since  1971  and  marks  a 
decline  of  more  than  5  per  cent  from  July  1,  1982.  He  says, 
apart  from  bulls  whose  numbers  have  remained  relatively  un- 
changed, significant  reductions  occurred  in  all  other  classes 
of  cattle.  A  decline  of  about  7  per  cent  was  recorded  for  steer, 
heifer  and  calf  numbers,  indicating  heavy  marketing  and 
slaughter  volumes. 

During  the  one-year  period  covered  by  the  survey,  sheep 
and  lamb  numbers  declined  by  almost  4  per  cent  to  197,000, 
while  hog  numbers  rose  by  3  per  cent  to  1,180,000  from 
1,150,000. 

Members  of  Alberta 
Sugar  Beet  Growers' 
Marketing  Board  Announced 

The  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Council  has  announc- 
ed the  appointment  of  the  provisional  members  of  the  Alberta 
Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Marketing  Board,  which  was  approved  in 
October,  1983.  They  will  serve  for  not  more  than  18  months 
after  which  the  members  will  be  elected  by  the  producers  at 
the  board's  annual  meeting. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  provisional  members,  all  of  whom 
are  sugar  beet  growers.  John  Vaselenak,  Coaldale;  Walter  F. 
Boras,  Iron  Springs;  Steve  Tokariuk,  Lethbridge;  Ed  Hranac, 
Coaldale;  Jim  Csabay,  Coaldale;  Peter  Vanden  Dungen,  Vaux- 
hall;  Gerard  Van  Nistelrooy,  Picture  Butte;  Dick  Butler,  Bow 
Island;  Norman  Hall,  Taber;  Rudy  Gregus,  Taber  and  Paul 
Thibodeau  of  Taber. 

As  provisional  members,  they  will  be  responsible  for 
guiding  the  Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Marketing  Board 
through  its  formative  stages  and  for  developing  a  foundation 
upon  which  the  board  can  provide  a  beneficial  service  to 
sugar  beet  growers  and  to  the  sugar  beet  industry  as  a  whole. 


UFA  Advisory/Nomination 
Committee  Member 
Receives  Farm  Family  Award 


Gordon  and  Blanche  Stickland  of 

the  Ridgewood  district,  which  is 
north  of  Penhold,  have  been  named 
winners  of  the  Red  Deer  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  first  family  award.  Mr. 
Stickland  is  a  long-time  member  of 
UFA  Delegate  Jack  Swainson's  Ad- 
visory/Nomination Committee. 

Active  in  many  agricultural  and 
community  organizations,  Mr.  Stick- 
land has  been  involved  in  associa- 
tions responsible  for  bringing  elec- 
tricity, natural  gas  and  telephone 
service  to  the  area.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Alberta 
senate.  The  Sticklands  have  always 
been  strong  supporters  of  the  local 
4H  grain  club  and  are  both  active  in 
the  United  Church.  Blanche  Stick- 
land has  also  conducted  Icelandic 
tour  groups  and  has  been  active  in 
the  local  Meals-on-Wheels  program. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  the  Stick- 
lands'  sons  Mel,  Ken  and  Terry  have 
been  involved  in  the  management 


Irma  and  Melvin,  Blanche  and  Gordon  and  Ken  and  Donna. 
(Terry  and  Edna  Stickland  were  on  holidays  when  this  picture  was  taken.) 


Murray  Malloy,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  presents  the  award  to  Blanche  and 
Gordon  Stickland. 

and  the  seed  and  fertilizer  testing, 
etc.,  on  the  farm.  Blanche  Stickland 
noted,  "Our  sons  have  added  a  great 
contribution  to  the  family  farm  as 
Gordon  is  semi-retired  now  and  has 
sold  them  most  of  the  farm.  It  has 
been  the  team  work  of  all  four  men 
along  with  great  support  and  co-op- 
eration from  their  wives  that  has 
really  made  things  work.  Of  course, 
Gordon's  unswerving  devotion  to- 
wards better  farming  and  a  better 
community  is  what  got  things  going 
to  start  with  and  he  has  worked  hard 
towards  this  goal." 

The  family  farm  known  as  Stick- 
land Farms  Limited  is  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Seed  Growers  Associ- 
ation and  is  associated  with  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  the  testing  of 
grain  varieties  and  weed  control  pro- 
cedures. 

Congratulations  to  the  deserving 
Stickland  family  on  being  named 
winners  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's first  farm  family  award. 
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Farm  Safety 


Grade 


The  Farm  Safety  Department  of 
Alberta  Agriculture  recently  ran  a 
Farm  Safety  Poster  and  Essay  Con- 
test. Selected  at  random  and  re- 
printed here  are  some  of  the  sensi- 
ble and  delightful  entries. 


livestock  Judging  Contest 


Left  to  right:  Ted  Youck  (4-H  Branch  Head),  Susan  Kotowich,  Hovey  Reese, 
Kim  Dixon  and  Mark  Millang. 


United  Farmers  of  Alberta  was 

pleased  to  sponsor  three  senior  4-H 
members,  plus  one  adult  4-H  leader 
to  participate  in  the  National  West- 
ern Junior  Fall  Classic  during  the 
National  4-H  Round-up  program  held 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Alberta's  team  participated  in  the 
Livestock  Judging  Contest  which  in- 
volved three  classes  of  breeding  and 
market  sheep,  and  two  classes  of 
breeding  and  market  swine. 

The  4-H  members  who  represent- 
ed Alberta  were  Hovey  Reese,  Milk 
River  who  was  the  leader-chaperone- 
coach  of  the  Alberta  Judging  Team; 
Mark  Millang,  Camrose;  Kim  Dixon, 
Vermilion;  Susan  Kotowich,  St.  Paul. 

This  was  the  65th  National  4-H 
Round-up  with  representatives  in  at- 
tendance from  Wyoming,  Utah, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  Missouri  and  Can- 
ada. There  were  213  members  and 


adults  associated  with  4-H  who  were 
present. 

As  Hovey  Reese  wrote  in  his 
thank-you  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  United  Farmers  of  Alber- 
ta, "The  program  was  a  well-rounded 
one  consisting  of  tours,  member  in- 
volvement, fun,  workshops,  ban- 
quets —  a  real  learning  experience. 
Alberta  can  be  proud  of  our  4-H 
member's  involvement  in  the  final 
banquet.  Mark  Millang  presented 
our  flag  to  the  banquet  audience  and 
I'm  sure  everyone  now  knows  some- 
thing about  the  Alberta  flag.  Susan 
Kotowich  was  runner-up  to  be  Toast- 
mistress.  She  sat  at  the  head  table 
and  thanked  the  sponsors  and  do- 
nors for  their  support.  The  previous 
day,  she  had  spoken  at  the  noon 
luncheon  on  how  Alberta  promotes 
4-H  and  we  all  appreciated  what  an 
accomplished  speaker  she  is. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  very  good  pro- 
gram to  attend  for  each  one  of  us." 
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Albertan  of  the  Month 


The  Nieboers'  farmstead 

Anno  and  Hilda  Nieboer  live  in  the 
Iron  Springs  area  of  Alberta.  This 
handsome  and  hearty  couple  has 
raised  a  fine  family  who  all  live  with- 
in a  25  mile  radius.  The  senior  Nie- 
boers live  in  a  large,  attractive  ranch 
style  home  surrounded  by  trees  and 
a  well-kept  lawn.  Their  neat  farm- 
stead is  an  asset  to  the  Alberta  land- 
scape. 

"We  had  a  pretty  rough  time  — 
we  just  about  didn't  make  it." 

Life  was  not  always  this  comfort- 
able for  the  Nieboers.  Anno  was 
eleven  years  old  when  he  came  with 
his  parents  and  brothers  from  Holl- 
and to  the  Pincher  Creek  area  in 
1926.  They  joined  his  older  brother 
who  had  been  working  for  two  years 
in  the  Spring  Ridge  area.  As  Anno 


Nieboer  recalled,  "We  had  a  pretty 
rough  time  the  first  year  —  we  just 
about  didn't  make  it  through  the  win- 
ter.' 

'My  brother  didn't  have  enough 
room  for  us  to  live  with  him,  so  we 
moved  into  a  house  that  was  only 
partially  built.  There  were  just  the 
slats,  and  the  stairway  to  go  upstairs 
was  outside.  The  house  was  in  the 
Dogwood  Creek  district  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  bush.  We  were  quite  iso- 
lated.' 

'My  father,  William,  got  an  old 
walking  plow  and  broke  a  little  land 
to  grow  some  oats  and  put  in  a  small 
garden.  There  was  absolutely  no 
work  to  be  found  off  the  farm  to  earn 
a  little  cash.  A  farmer  had  given  us 
an  old  horse  with  one  eye  and  this 
was  my  transportation  to  the  school, 


three  miles  away.  All  the  students 
came  through  the  bush  on  a  horse  — 
even  the  teacher  rode  horseback 
every  day  to  get  to  the  school.' 

"We  have  to  get  out  of  here  or 
we're  going  to  either  freeze  or 
starve  to  death." 

'That  first  winter  there  was  a  lot  of 
snow  which  we  weren't  used  to. 
When  the  wind  blew,  it  went  through 
the  whole  house.  Finally  my  father 
said,  "We  have  to  get  out  of  here  or 
we're  going  to  either  freeze  or  starve 
to  death."  So  my  father  and  older 
brother  went  to  the  Lethbridge 
Northern  Irrigation  District  and 
bought  a  V*  section  for  $25  an  acre. 
They  had  no  money  except  20  cents 
with  which  my  father  bought  two 
packages  of  garden  seed.  But  we 
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Anno  Nieboer 


went  to  the  general  store  and  the 
storekeeper  said,  "You  people  are 
settling  here,  you  have  a  good  family 
—  lots  of  boys  —  I'll  give  you  credit 
until  fall."  'Another  fellow  sold  us  six 
horses  under  the  same  conditions.' 

'Before  winter  we  built  a  straw 
barn  where  we  kept  a  few  cattle  and 
chickens.  My  brother  and  I  slept  in 
the  barn.  There  was  often  snow  on 
our  bed,  the  chickens  laid  eggs  on 
our  bed,  but  it  was  the  only  place  my 
brother  and  I  could  sleep  as  our 
house  was  very,  very  small.  By  the 
next  year  there  was  no  room  for  us  in 
the  barn  as  we  had  gotten  a  few 
more  cattle,  so  we  lived  in  the  grain- 
ery.  It  was  1 928  and  it  was  a  very  cold 
year.  The  door  was  warped  on  the 
bottom  and  it  wouldn't  close  proper- 
ly. It  went  down  to  50°  below  that 
winter  and  it  was  just  as  cold  in  the 
grainery  as  it  was  outside  but  at 
least  there  was  no  wind.' 

'In  the  spring  of  1929,  Lethbridge 
Northern  decided  that  the  newcom- 
ers should  have  chickens  so  they 
supplied  us  with  lumber  to  build  a 
brooder  house.  They  wanted  the 


settlers  to  get  into  different  things. 
We  built  the  chicken  house  and  got 
about  200  chickens,  but  a  disease  hit 
the  chickens  and,  as  there  was  very 
little  medication  to  fight  disease  at 
that  time,  we  lost  them  all.  But  it  was 
a  blessing  in  disguise  because  we 
had  that  winter,  for  the  first  time 
since  coming  to  Canada,  a  warm 
place  to  sleep.  We  put  two  beds  in 
there  and  although  at  one  end  the 

"The  heat  from  the  brooder 
stove  gave  us  a  warm  place  to 
sleep." 

brooder  house  was  so  low  we  could 
hardly  stand  up,  my  brother  and  I  felt 
that  with  the  warmth  from  the  brood- 
er stove,  we  just  about  had  every- 
thing. Then  the  depression  came 
along  and  that  hit  us  pretty  hard  but 
we  managed  to  get  through  it.  We 
could  raise  good  crops  by  irrigating 
but  it  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work  with  a 
shovel  on  your  back  and  walking  all 
day  in  the  mud." 

William  Nieboer,  Anno's  father 
had  never  worked  on  a  farm  before 


he  came  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  45. 
He  enjoyed  milking  cows  and  look- 
ing after  hogs  but  not  the  field  work, 
although  he  did  the  seeding.  So,  An- 
no and  his  brothers  worked  hard 
from  an  early  age,  and  the  family 
barely  managed  to  get  through  the 
depression.  They  were  not,  however, 
able  to  scrape  up  the  money  for 
payments  on  their  land. 

"Our  parents  brought  us  to  Can- 
ada and  we  had  to  look  after 
them." 

As  a  family,  the  children  felt  that 
they  had  to  help  their  mother  and 
father  survive.  Anno  Nieboer  noted, 
"They  had  brought  us  over  and  we 
had  to  look  after  them.  Even  when 
my  brothers  and  I  did  odd  jobs  away 
from  home,  the  money  went  to  my 
parents.  At  times  our  friends  would 
tease  us  and  say,  "How  will  you  get 
started  if  you  give  your  money 
away?"  'But  we  felt  if  we  helped  our 
parents  they  would  help  us." 

"We  went  through  a  lot  of  hard- 
ships, but  we  were  always  healthy 


Sitting:  Hilda  and  Anno  Nieboer 

Standing:  Ronald,  Alan,  Douglas,  Elroy,  Leonard  and  Peter  Neiboer 
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A  family  wedding. 

Sitting:  Louise,  Hilda,  Joanne  and  Wilma 

Standing:  Ronald,  Leonard,  Anno,  Elroy,  Douglas  and  Alan 


they  are  married  and  have  a  family, 
are  grateful  to  their  parents  for  the 
guidance  that  was  part  of  their  form- 
ative years. 

Elroy  Nieboer,  the  oldest  son,  was 
a  top  football  player  in  high  school. 
He  then  went  into  the  R.C.M.P.  for  a 
few  years  and  was  stationed  in 
northern  B.C.  When  he  decided  he 
would  rather  farm,  Anno  and  Hilda 
were  very  supportive.  And  this  has 
been  their  way  with  their  entire  fam- 
ily. Louise,  the  eldest  daughter  is 
married  to  Ralph  May,  a  fireman. 
Wilma,  the  second  daughter  became 
a  Certified  Nursing  Aide  and  married 
a  local  boy,  Peter  Van  Roon,  who  is  a 
licensed  mechanic.  Elroy  and  Peter, 
with  Anno's  help  and  with  a  loan 
from  Farm  Credit,  bought  380  acres 
of  irrigated  land  and  used  Anno's 
machinery  to  work  the  land.  Elroy 
and  Peter  and  their  wives  lived  to- 
gether in  one  house  that  was  on  the 
property.  When  Elroy  and  his  wife, 
Nellie,  decided  to  build  a  new  house, 
Elroy  and  Peter  built  it.  As  Anno  said, 
"They  are  very  capable  —  they  did 
the  building,  plumbing,  electricity, 
cupboards,  in  fact,  everything  them- 
selves." Elroy  and  Peter  do  custom 
cattle  feeding,  have  a  hog  operation 
and  raise  grain  and  sugar  beets. 
Eventually  they  bought  out  Anno's 
third  of  the  ownership  of  their  farm. 


son  Alan  had  thought  he  wanted  to 
be  a  cook,  so  he  tried  that  for  six 
months.  When  he  decided  he  would 
rather  farm,  Anno  had  land  for  him  to 
buy  and  to  get  him  started.  Alan's 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1976,  is  the 
former  Lois  Knight  of  Lethbridge  and 
they  raise  hogs  and  grain  on  their 
place. 

When  the  next  son  Ronald  decid- 
ed to  go  into  farming  Anno  was  able 
to  sell  him  some  land  he  had  pre- 
viously bought  near  Enchant.  Al- 
though land  prices  were  escalating 
at  this  time,  Anno  sold  it  to  Ronald 
for  what  he  had  paid  for  it  and  Ron 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Liz  Teraa, 
are  involved  in  raising  grain. 

Another  daughter,  Joanne  married 
Rick  Duell  and  they  live  on  a  dryland 
and  irrigation  farm  and  have  a  cow 
calf  operation. 

The  two  youngest  sons  Leonard 
and  Douglas  each  bought  a  quarter 
section  of  irrigated  land  from  their 
father  and  went  into  the  hog  busi- 
ness and  now  have  a  farrow  to  finish 
operation.  In  addition  they  rent  An- 
no's half  section  of  irrigated  farm 
and  raise  sugar  beets,  grain  and  beef 
cattle.  Len,  his  wife  Nancy,  and 
Doug,  and  his  wife  Susan,  have  their 
own  homes  close  to  where  Anno  and 
Hilda  live. 


and  had  enough  to  eat.  It  may  not 
have  been  the  kind  of  food  we  would 
have  liked  but  it  was  good  basic 
food."  My  mother  never  complained 
no  matter  how  rough  times  were. 
The  house  was  so  small  and  my 
mother  was  always  busy  —  she 
never  sat  down  —  she  had  a  lot  of 
grit.  In  1929,  we  bought  our  first  car 
—  a  1917  Studebaker  —  a  great  big 
thing  —  it  wasn't  too  good  on  the 
road  but  occasionally  we  could  get 
out." 

In  1940,  William  Nieboer  and  his 
wife  moved  to  a  chicken  farm  near 
Picture  Butte  and  Anno  took  over  the 
home  place.  That  year,  Hilda  and  An- 
no were  married  and  began  raising 
their  family.  They  milked  a  few  cows 
and  Anno  bought  some  beef  cattle  in 
the  winter.  He  would  feed  them  beet 
pulp,  fatten  them  up  and  then  sell 
them.  It  was  still  very  tough  going  as 
grain,  even  at  very  low  prices,  was 
hard  to  sell. 

Anno  Nieboer  is  a  big  rugged  man 
who  has  gone  through  many  strin- 
gent years  on  the  farm  and  yet  he 
has  managed  to  help  his  sons  and 
son-in-law  get  started  in  farming.  He 
is  very  supportive  of  his  family  and  is 
pleased  that  they  have  all  stayed  in 
the  area.  He  often  told  them,  "If  you 
work  for  me  —  don't  expect  high 
wages  that  I  can't  afford  to  pay.  If 
you  are  looking  for  money,  you  will 
have  to  go  some  place  else.  But  if 
you  want  to  help  me  on  the  farm  and 
stick  with  us,  your  mother  and  I  will 


"If  you  want  to  help  me,  then 
I'll  try  and  help  you  later." 


stick  with  you."  "If  you  want  to  help 
me  on  the  farm  then  I'll  try  and  help 
you  to  get  into  farming." 

Anno  had  people  that  tried  to 
discourage  him.  His  local  D.A.  once 
said  to  him,  "You'll  never  do  it.  In 
these  times,  you  can't  put  all  those 
boys  into  farming."  Anno  told  him  he 
was  going  to  do  it  and  the  D.A.  said, 
"Well,  I  wish  my  father  would  have 
done  it  for  me." 

Although  Anno's  sons  have  at  var- 
ious times  worked  off  the  farm,  they 
are  all  now  involved  in  agriculture. 
The  Nieboers  believed  in  telling  all 
their  children,  "As  long  as  you  are 
under  our  roof,  you  have  to  abide  by 
our  rules."  Anno  still  believes  in  the 
discipline  and  rules  that  his  children 
had  to  live  up  to.  As  a  rule,  Anno 
feels  most  children,  especially  after 


In  1973,  Anno  bought  a  half-sec- 
tion northeast  of  Iron  Springs.  His 


Their  church  has  always  been  an 
important  part  of  the  Nieboers'  lives 
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as  it  was  of  their  parents,  who  were 
very  dedicated  Christian  people.  Hil- 
da Nieboer,  whose  maiden  name 


Their  religion  has  always  been 
an  important  part  of  the  Nie- 
boers'  lives,  as  it  was  of  their 
parents. 


was  Van  Dellen,  remembers  her  fa- 
ther taking  the  time  each  day  to  pon- 
der over  the  scriptures  and  meditate. 
Her  father  instilled  in  his  children 
the  faith  to  believe  and  trust  in  the 
Lord  and  to  give  thanks  and  Praise  to 
God  at  all  times.  There  were  ten 
children  in  their  family  and  as  the 
third  girl  with  only  one  older  brother 
she  could  do  everything  a  man  could 
do  on  the  farm.  In  fact  until  she  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  her 
chores  were  involved  mostly  with 
working  on  the  farm  and  not  in  the 
kitchen. 

Anno  attended  Nobleford  Church 
and  Hilda  the  Granum  Church.  They 
met  at  a  picnic  on  July  1,  1939  and 
were  married  on  July  17,  1940.  Hilda 
had  hoped  to  be  a  nurse  but  her  fa- 
ther felt  she  was  needed  more  on  the 
farm.  After  their  marriage,  Anno  and 
Hilda  went  to  live  in  Iron  Springs.  Al- 
though Hilda  didn't  know  many  of 
the  people  in  the  community  and  at 
times  was  lonesome  for  her  large 
family,  she  was  very  busy  on  the 
farm.  In  addition  to  helping  with  the 
regular  chores,  milking  the  cows  and 
haying  time,  Hilda  had  gardening 


The  cream  cheques  helped 
pay  for  groceries  and 
necessities. 


and  canning  to  attend  to.  The  cream 
cheques  were  very  handy  and  helped 
pay  for  the  groceries  and  necessi- 
ties. 

Money  was  scarce  —  no  farmer 
had  much  cash  and  in  addition, 
many  farmers  lost  their  land  be- 
cause of  the  low  prices  on  farm  prod- 
uce. Anno  and  Hilda  had  no  water 
supply  for  the  house,  for  drinking  or 
washing  clothes.  Seepage  water 
from  the  Irrigation  District  seeped 
through  the  cement  and  there  was 
always  two  feet  of  water  in  the  base- 
ment. In  the  winter,  the  house  was 
cold  and  damp  and  the  water  had  a 
nasty  odor  that  permeated  the 
house. 

Anno  and  Hilda  became  even  bus- 
ier when  their  first  child  Louise  was 
born.  Eventually  they  were  blessed 
with  five  sons  and  three  girls.  The 
family  liked  to  ride  and  to  swim  and 
took  part  in  many  sports.  All  the 
children  graduated  from  high 
school.  Today  there  are  24  grand- 
children and  one  great  grandchild. 


"The  years  have  slipped  by 
very  quickly  —  no  dull 
moments  and  a  very  busy  life." 

As  Hilda  says,  "The  years  have 
slipped  by  very  quickly  —  no  dull 


moments  and  a  very  busy  life.  Sun- 
day was  and  is  still  a  day  when  we  all 
go  to  church  and  only  necessary 
chores  are  done.  The  family  usually 
has  dinner  together.  Many  times 
there  are  over  30  people  here  and  as 
long  as  we're  able  to  do  it,  we  will  — 
as  we  enjoy  it." 

Anno  and  Hilda  have  travelled 
quite  a  bit  and  have  been  to  Europe 
twice.  The  faith  is  very  much  a  part  of 
their  everyday  life.  They  enjoy  their 
large  family  and  although  Anno  is 
pretty  well  retired  now,  he  helps  the 
boys  whenever  he  can. 

Anno  Nieboer  has  many,  many  in- 
teresting stories  to  tell  of  his  early 
years  in  Alberta.  Although  he  had  to 
work  hard  in  order  to  eke  out  an  exis- 
tence, in  every  incident  he  recalls,  he 
tells  it  with  good  natured  humor.  He 
is  proud  of  his  family  and  will  tell 


"My  family  all  co-operated. 
They  are  workers  and  get 
along  well." 


you,  "They  all  co-operated.  They  all 
are  workers  and  get  along  well.  Of 
course,  you  will  always  have  some 
differences,  but  just  the  same  I  like 
to  see  my  family  and  I  enjoy  having 
them  around." 

Many  of  our  pioneers  who  came 
here  were  not  prepared  or  trained  to 
meet  the  rigors  and  challenges  of  a 
strange  land.  They  persevered,  help- 
ed one  another  and  made  the  most 
of  bad  situations.  Many  personal 
sacrifices  were  made  in  order  to  stay 
in  farming.  William  Nieboer  started 
farming  with  a  walking  plow.  His  son 
Anno  persevered  and  came  through 
some  difficult  times  and  was  able  to 
give  his  family  a  boost  so  they  could 
continue  in  farming. 

Anno  Nieboer  is  a  solid  citizen, 
who  takes  justifiable  pride  in  his 
family.  Family  farming  is  the  basic 
component  of  Alberta's  basic  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  the  Anno 
and  Hilda  Nieboer  family  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  family 
farming  is  all  about. 

The  United  Farmer  is  pleased  to 
salute  Anno  Nieboer  as  Albertan  of 
the  Month. 


Standing:  Susan  and  Douglas;  Alan  and 
Louise;  Ronald  and  Aliza;  Elroy  and  Nellie; 
Nancy  and  Leonard;  Wilma  and  Peter 
Sitting:  Mom  and  Dad  Nieboer 
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Who  Buys  Canadian? 


Who  buys  Canadian  products?  Practically  everyone. 


Order  a  piece  of  blueberry  pie  in  a 
Tokyo  restaurant  and  the  blueberries 
probably  came  from  Canada.  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  the  Canadian  items 
you  could  find  on  your  international 
travels  —  maple  syrup  on  pancakes 
from  Dusseldorf  (the  flour  for  the 
pancakes  probably  did  too)  —  pork 
chops  in  Chile  —  eggs  in  Iraq  —  milk 
in  Nigeria,  ham  in  Australia,  corn  in 
Hong  Kong  —  sausage  casings  in 
Finland  —  furs  in  Switzerland  —  and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on.  The 
Russian's  preference  for  genuine 
leather  makes  the  U.S.S.R.  the  big- 
gest buyer  of  Canadian  cattle  hides. 
Canada's  poultry  breeders  are  the 
foundation  of  chicken  industries  in 
some  31  countries  and  millions  of 

More  day  old  chicks  than  peo- 
ple fly  Canadian  airways 

day-old  chicks  travel  first  class  in 
commercial  jets  to  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America  and  Europe.  More 
day-old  chicks  than  people  fly  Cana- 
dian airways. 

Wheat,  barley,  pork  and  beef,  sold 
chiefly  to  Europe,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  Japan, 

account  for  the  largest  part  of  Cana- 
da's $9.3  billion  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

World's  largest  mustardseed 
exporter 

Canada  is  the  world's  largest 
mustardseed  exporter.  Annual  pro- 
duction, concentrated  on  the  prair- 
ies, now  exceeds  80,000  tonnes  and 
it  is  increasing.  Three  kinds  are 
grown  in  Canada  —  yellow  mustard 
is  the  most  common  but  Canadian 
producers  also  grow  Oriental  and 
brown  mustards  to  fill  orders  from 
Japan  and  Europe. 

Honey  co-ops  in  Manitoba  and 
Alberta  have  become  successful  ex- 
porters and  are  actively  finding  mar- 
kets in  26  countries.  About  70  per 
cent  of  the  world's  maple  syrup  is 
produced  in  Canada,  mostly  in  Que- 
bec. 


EXPORT 
GLIMPSES 


Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492,  but  many  wheat  importing  countries  may  discover 
Columbus  in  1984.  Canada  is  a  recognized  world  leader  in  high-quality  wheats.  Columbus, 
one  of  Canada's  newest  wheat  varieties,  will  continue  this  strong  tradition. 


For  North  Americans,  sweet  corn  is  a  real  treat.  But  as  far  as  most  Europeans  are  concerned, 
corn  is  only  good  for  cattle.  Still  times  are  changing  and  Europeans  now  are  waiting  in  line  for 
sweet  corn  too.  Sweet  corn  has  become  Canada's  number  one  processed  food  export. 


Did  you  know  more  day-old  chicks  fly  Canadian  airways  than  people?  One  Canadian  company 
alone  has  shipped  more  than  19  million  chicks  by  air  during  the  past  eight  years.  Chicks  are 
just  one  of  many  perishable  products  Canadians  ship  on  tight  schedules  to  all  corners  of  the 
world. 
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For  North  Americans,  sweet  corn 
is  a  treat  but  as  far  as  most  Euro- 
peans are  concerned,  corn  is  only 
cattle  fodder.  Still  times  are  chang- 

As  far  as  most  Europeans  are 
concerned,  corn  is  only  cattle 
fodder 

ing  and  it  has  taken  Canadian  and 
American  exporters  nearly  20  years 
to  persuade  Europeans  that  sweet 
corn  is  a  first  class  food.  Europeans 
are  slowly  becoming  enthused 
about  this  product  and  sweet  corn 
has  become  Canada's  number  one 
processed  food  export  with  a  value 
of  close  to  $30  million. 

The  competition  is  tough,  but 
Canada  is  a  trading  nation.  We  de- 
pend on  exports  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  jobs,  especially  in  the  agri- 
culture and  food  industry.  Nearly 
half  of  Canadian  farm  cash  receipts 
come  from  export  sales  of  cereals 
and  oilseeds,  livestock  and  meat 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Western  wheat  producers  depend  on 
foreign  sales  for  75  per  cent  of  their 

Canada's  traditional  struggle 
to  retain  a  20  per  cent  share  of 
world  wheat  trade 

income.  Canada's  traditional  strug- 
gle to  retain  a  20  per  cent  share  of 
world  wheat  trade  continues.  Much 
will  depend  on  what  Canada's  big 
customers  do,  notably  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 

Exports  of  live  cattle  bring  in  more 
than  $200  million  a  year.  After  the 
United  States,  the  biggest  buyer  was 
Korea  with  5,000  head,  more  than 
half  of  them  crossbred  heifers  for 
commercial  beef  production. 

Cuba,  Caribbean  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  buyers  of  Canadi- 
an swine  and  more  recently,  Austral- 
ia bought  boar  semen  in  large 
quantities.  Of  the  pork  produced  in 
Canada,  25  per  cent  is  exported. 
Canada  ranks  third,  following  the 
U.S.  and  Denmark  as  an  exporter  of 
pork. 


Trails 
in  the  Sunset 


Trails  in  the  Sunset  is  a  reflection  rather  than  a 
story,  a  tribute  to  people  rather  than  a  salute  to  any 
institution.  This  beautifully  written  and  illustrated 
book  is  a  very  poignant  look  at  the  people  who  came 
and  made  Alberta  into  a  good  place  to  live. 

Allan  Beattie,  Public  Relations  Director  of  the 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  is  the  author  and  the  book  is  full 
of  dramatic  four  color  photographs  taken  by  him.  Be- 
tween the  artistic  beauty  of  the  pictures  and  the  ex- 
cellent sketches  of  the  farm  and  elevator  by  Keri 
Jack,  Mr.  Beattie  discusses  the  rural  schoolmarm, 
the  one  way  tiller  and  "working  in"  a  new  elevator 
agent,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects  that  the  in- 
dividual Albertan  can  nostalgically  relate  to. 

These  recollections  of  how  men,  women  and 
children  reacted  to  events  in  rural  Alberta  are  a 
tribute  to  the  magnificent  workmanship  and  sensiti- 
vity of  Allan  Beattie.  Trails  in  the  Sunset  has  been 
supplied  to  Alberta  libraries,  schools  and  colleges.  If 
you  would  like  your  own  personal  copy,  the  price  is 
only  $10.  We  encourage  Albertans  to  buy  this  very 
under-priced  book  for  their  own  personal  library. 
You'll  find  it  a  treasure.  Please  send  $11  ($1  for 
handling  and  mailing)  to: 

Trails  in  the  Sunset 
Box  2700 
Calgary,  Alberta 
T2P  2P5 


The  Percheron  Event 


A  Comeback  Is  On  the  Way 


Heavy  horse  pull 

There  is  money  to  be  made  in 
heavy  horses.  In  fact,  the  draft  horse 
has  again  repeated  a  phenomenon 
which  was  seen  in  the  depression  of 

The  only  farm  animal  that  in- 
creased its  dollar  value 

the  1930's;  the  horse  was  the  only 
farm  animal  that  held  and  even  in- 
creased its  dollar  value. 

After  the  second  world  war,  there 
was  little  interest  in  heavy  horses 
and  mechanization  caused  a  further 
decline.  However,  in  the  1970's,  the 
Percheron  horses  in  France  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  experienced 
an  exciting  resurgence.  Long  lost 
Percheron  markets  have  suddenly 
returned  and  breeding  stud  owners 
are  scrambling  to  meet  the  demand. 

Mares  are  worth  more  than 
stallions  at  present 

Mares  are  worth  more  than  stal- 
lions at  present  because  of  the  preg- 
nant mare  urine  business.  Canada  is 
the  largest  producer  in  the  world  of 


this  product  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  estrogen  hormones 
and  drugs  for  heart  patients. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are 
4,000  purebred  Percherons  in  Cana- 
da and  the  heavy  horse  industry  is 
much  healthier  now  than  the  car  and 
implement  dealers  who,  at  one  time, 
almost  collapsed  the  heavy  horse  in- 
dustry. The  demand  for  breeding 
horses  is  keen.  The  demand  is  up  al- 
most 30  per  cent  this  year  and  a 
horse  owner  can  expect  to  sell  more 
than  $1,100  worth  of  urine  from  a 
pregnant  mare.  The  forest  industry  is 

Draft  horse  racing  is  big  in 
Japan 

once  again  looking  to  horses  to 
snake  logs  from  the  bush  —  going 
away  from  tractors  and  bulldozers 
which  smash  up  the  terrain. 

A  big  market  for  horses  is  Japan 
where  draft  horse  racing  is  big.  Pari- 
mutuel  betting  in  these  races  is  se- 
cond only  to  thoroughbred  racing. 

The  Alberta  Government  Horse  In- 
dustry branch  shows  horse  meats 


and  horse  products  to  be  one  of 
Alberta's  leading  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Although,  "horse  meat"  is  not 
often  discussed,  it  has  put  a  solid 
footing  under  the  whole  industry. 

A  Century  of  Percherons 

The  origin  of  the  Percheron  horse 
seems  very  distant  and  much  orient- 
al blood  has  apparently  influenced 
the  breed  since  the  eighth  century. 
Other  breeds  seem  to  have  combin- 
ed in  the  initial  creation  and  these 
probably  include  some  Spanish 
breeds.  Since  then  Arab  stallions 
have  been  introduced  on  several  oc- 
casions. A  Percheron  stud  book  was 
created  in  1883.  The  horses  are 
registered  according  to  ancestry  and 
are  then  branded  with  the  letters  S  P 
intertwined  on  the  neck.  The  stud 
book  is  held  by  the  Societe  Hippique 
Percheronne  in  France. 

The  first  time  in  100  years,  the 
Congress  was  held  in  Canada 

The  World  Percheron  Congress 
has  been  held  three  times.  The  first 
congress  was  held  in  England  and 
the  second  time  in  France,  which  is 
the  home  of  the  breed  and  in  1983  it 
was  held  in  Canada.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  Congress  has  been  held  in 
North  America  and  the  theme  was 
"A  Century  of  Percherons". 

The  Canadian  Percheron 

Association 

There  are  eight  provincial  Percher- 
on clubs  affiliated  under  the  umbrel- 
la of  the  Canadian  Percheron 
Association.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Association  is  held  in 
Toronto  at  the  time  of  the  Toronto 
Royal. 

At  one  time,  George  Lane  was 
the  world's  largest  Percheron 
breeder 

The  Calgary  Exhibition  and  Stam- 
pede was  the  location  of  the  World 
Percheron  Congress.  It  was  George 
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of  the  20th  Century 


World  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  —  Confetti 

Lane,  one  of  the  "Big  Four"  that 
helped  in  founding  this  great  out- 
door show  and  at  one  time  George 
Lane  was  also  the  world's  largest 
Percheron  breeder  and  an  organizer 
of  the  Canadian  Percheron  Associa- 
tion. 


Bruce  Roy 


Bruce  Roy 

Bruce  Roy  is  the  secretary  treasur- 
er of  the  Canadian  Percheron  Assoc- 


iation. Born  in  High  River  and  raised 
on  a  farm  west  of  Cayley,  he  grew  up 
in  a  heavy  horse  environment.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture,  majoring  in  Annual  Hus- 
bandry, Bruce  spent  time  as  a  herds- 
man with  Louada  Farms;  as  mana- 
ger or  the  Maclyn  Plantation  Short- 
horn herd  in  Georgia;  and  a  quality 
control  officer  for  Canada  Packers  in 
Edmonton. 

Returning  to  University  he  receiv- 
ed a  Professional  Certificate  in  Edu- 
cation and  taught  Biology  and  His- 
tory for  18  years  in  the  Cremona 
High  School  system. 

He  has  continued  to  build  his  Per- 
cheron stable  begun  in  his  college 
days  and  Bruce,  his  wife  Adair  and 
four  children  currently  have  two 
mares,  two  fillies  and  a  stallion  in 
the  Raona  herd.  Roy  has  sold  horses 
all  across  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. In  his  25  years  of  continuous 
exhibition  at  the  Calgary  show,  he 
has  established  a  record,  without 
equal  by  any  other  living  exhibitor! 
He  has  been  on  the  Heavy  Horse 


committee  for  many  years  and  chair- 
man for  over  ten. 

Continually  active  in  agriculture, 
he  has  been  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Canadian  Percheron  Associa- 
tion since  1966;  Secretary-Fieldman 
for  the  Alberta  Shorthorn  Associa- 
tion; has  written  many  articles  and 
feature  stories  under  the  pen-name 
of  "Fetlock"  and  was  the  driving 
force  behind  the  World  Percheron 
Congress  Show. 

The  World  Percheron 

Congress 

Approximately  330  delegates  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  Alaska,  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States  and  Canada 
attended  the  World  Percheron  Con- 
gress held  in  Calgary  in  1983.  Com- 
menting on  the  Congress,  Bruce  Roy 
said,  "It  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
events  I've  ever  been  to  for  the 
Percheron    horses.  Breeders 


The  rush  to  mechanization  al- 
most obliterated  the  draft 
horse  industry 


throughout  the  world  lost  contact 
during  World  War  II.  The  rush  to 
mechanization  almost  obliterated 
the  draft  horse  industry  —  the  old 
time  breeders  literally  clung  by  their 
fingernails  in  order  to  preserve  the 
breed.  In  the  1960's,  a  spark  of  inter- 
est started  to  kindle  and  by  the 
1970's,  it  started  to  glow  into  a  bright 
flame.  Today,  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  breeds  of  pedigreed  livestock, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Hol- 
stein  cattle,  that  could  boast  higher 
sales  averages.  This  World  Con- 
gress is  the  culmination  of  a  couple 
of  years  of  hard  work.  Many  thought 
it  was  totally  impossible  and  this 
Congress  which  has  drawn  dele- 
gates from  around  the  world  has  left 
us  in  a  state  of  euphoria.  The  draft 
horse  trade  is  so  viable  at  this  time. 
There  are  many,  many  markets,  par- 
ticularly in  Japan.  Our  business  has 
never  looked  brighter  and  it's  that 
way  across  the  continent  and 
around  the  world." 
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Agent  of  the  Month 


The  headline  in  The  United  Farmer 
read,  "Former  Mayor  Joins  United 
Farmers."  The  date  was  June,  1968. 


Mike  and  his  brothers  and  sister 
walked  over  three  miles  to  school 
each  day.  There  were  some  horses 


That's  over  15  years  ago,  but  for- 
mer mayor  Mike  Stasyk  is  still  the 
Agent  at  Glendon.  Mike  was  the  first 
Agent  at  the  new  Glendon  Petroleum 

Former  Mayor  joins  UFA 

Agency,  which  was  a  rebuild  of  the 
bulk  plant  at  Marwayne.  Since  that 
time,  Mike  has  personally  delivered 
every  litre  of  fuel  that  has  been  sold 
from  Glendon. 

Mike  Stasyk  came  to  this  area  of 
Alberta  in  1930  with  his  parents  and 
brothers  and  sister.  The  family  had 
moved  from  Saskatchewan  where 
the  economy  was  very  depressed. 
Mike's  father  managed  to  get  a 
homestead  and  was  able  to  earn 
some  cash  working  for  the  C.N.  Rail- 
way which  was  putting  the  track 
through  Therien  and  Glendon.  He 
worked  during  the  day  for  the  C.N.R. 
and  in  the  evenings  went  home  to 
work  on  his  farm. 


there  for  him.  Mike  worked  for  Jank- 
ie's  General  Store  in  the  1940's  and 
then  went  on  to  manage  the  H.B. 
Bargain  Centres  in  Vegreville,  High 
Prairie  and  Glendon.  This  company 
would  buy  out  bankrupt  stocks  and 
put  on  sales  in  various  places.  Later 
Mike  ran  a  store  in  Goodridge,  drove 
a  gravel  truck  and  ran  an  Imperial 
sub-agency.  He  was  approached  by 
Paul  Nowak  of  Goodridge  who  was, 

Former  Delegate  Paul  Nowak 
suggests  Glendon 

at  that  time,  a  Delegate  for  UFA.  Paul 
suggested  to  Mike  that  he  should 
consider  becoming  the  Agent  at  the 
new  UFA  Glendon  Petroleum  Agen- 
cy. Mike  talked  to  some  other  people 
in  the  area  and  they  felt  there  was  a 

Mike  Stasyk  in  1968  raring  to  get  going  and 
build  up  his  volume 

Mike  Stasyk  receiving  one  of  his  many 
Petroleum  A  wards  from  Gordon  Chisholm 


iter 


C  7 


on  the  farm  but  unless  it  was  35°  or 
40°  below,  the  horses  were  used  for 
farm  labor  rather  than  for  children. 

After  school,  there  were  lots  of 
chores  to  do  on  the  mixed  farm  and 
Mike  also  found  work  in  local  stores, 
the  foundry  and  the  creamery.  When 
he  got  a  little  older,  he  left  the  farm 
as  he  felt  there  really  wasn't  much 


good  potential  in  Glendon.  As  he 
wasn't  taking  over  an  existing  Agen- 
cy, Mike  had  to  start  from  scratch.  In 
his  first  year  of  business  at  Glendon 
he  sold  162,000  gallons.  By  the  next 
year,  he  doubled  the  volume  and 
then  continued  to  increase  his  vol- 
ume each  year  until  eventually 
reaching  the  million  gallon  mark  in 
1979. 
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Mike  Stasyk 


Mike  doesn't  get  involved  in  vil- 
lage politics  now  as  he  used  to  nor 
does  he  curl  regularly.  He  finds  his 
Agency  keeps  him  busy  —  often 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 
But,  Mike  Stasyk  has  no  intention  of 
slowing  down  and  seems  to  thrive 
on  hard  work. 

Has  delivered  all  the  fuel  ever 
sold  from  Glendon 


Agency  at  Glendon 

At  Mike's  15th  Anniversary  Barbecue.  Lots 
of  friends  came  to  congratulate  Mike  for  15 
years  of  top-notch  service. 


Mike  Stasyk  and  Andy  Yamniuk  at  the 
Agency  (It's  not  easy  to  get  Mike  to  stand 
still  to  get  his  picture  taken  —  not  if  there's 
deliveries  to  be  made.) 

Mike  did  a  lot  of  farm  calls.  He 
knew  many  of  the  people  in  the  area 
from  his  years  of  being  in  the  general 
store  business  and  didn't  hesitate  to 

Didn't  hesitate  to  do  farm  calls 

call  on  them  and  solicit  their  busi- 
ness. For  many  years,  when  the  Pet- 
roleum Division's  Farm  Call  Award's 
program  was  in  existence,  Mike  Sta- 
syk was  a  consistent  winner  in  this 
category  just  as  he  has  always  been 
a  consistent  winner  in  other  Petrole- 
um Division  Awards  and  has  manag- 
ed, most  years,  to  stay  in  the  over  5 
Million  Litre  Members  Club. 


He  feels  the  potential  in  the  Glen- 
don area  is  good  and  he's  willing  to 
travel  many  miles  into  the  surround- 
ing districts  to  pick  up  more  busi- 
ness. 

Mike  bought  a  diesel  tandem 
truck  in  1983.  It  holds  3,600  gallons 
and  he  feels  this  will  cut  down  a  lot 
on  any  emptry  trips  and  necessitate 
filling  only  once  or  so  a  week.  Andy 
Yamniuk,  who  helps  Mike,  works  in 
the  office,  answers  the  phone  and 
generally  takes  care  of  the  many 
other  things  that  need  doing  at  the 
Agency.  Mike's  wife,  Helen,  comes 
in  once  in  awhile  to  help,  but  Mike 
feels  she  has  lots  to  do  at  home. 


Since  he  started  with  UFA,  he  has 
delivered  all  the  fuel  sold  from  the 
Agency.  He  is  up  and  down  the  lad- 
der on  deliveries  many  times  a  day 
—  a  factor  he  feels  that  helps  him 
stay  so  trim.  He's  the  first  to  admit, 
"I  sure  can't  sit  around." 

Mike's  dedication  and  determina- 
tion to  provide  the  best  of  service  at 
his  Agency  has  paid  off  for  him.  In 
1983,  Mike  showed  a  volume  in- 
crease and  he'll  by  trying  for  more  in 
'84. 

The  United  Farmer  salutes  veter- 
an Agent  Mike  Stasyk  of  Glendon  as 
Agent  of  the  Month. 
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Canada's  Outstanding 
Young  Farmers 


Left  to  right:  Bob  Laidlaw,  President,  Calgary  Stampede;  O.Y.F. 
Winners  Loren  Stewart,  Robert  Lefebvre  and  William  Fletcher; 
Terry  Craig,  Manager  of  Agriculture,  Bank  of  Montreal. 


Initiated  in  1980  by  the  Canada  Jaycees  and  the 
Calgary  Stampede,  the  Outstanding  Young  Farmers  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  bring  greater  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  achievements  of  Canada's  young 
farmers. 

The  program  has  proven  to  be  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. Seven  regional  finalists  were  selected  this  year 
from  across  Canada  and  awarded  an  expense  paid  trip 
to  Round-up  '83  to  compete  in  the  finals. 

From  this  national  group  of  seven,  three  Outstanding 
Young  Farmers  received  the  Motherwell  Award  (named 
after  Dr.  W.R.  Motherwell,  who  served  as  a  provincial  and 
federal  Minister  of  Agriculture). 

The  area  winners  present  in  Calgary  for  the  awards 
were:  Loren  Stewart,  Strathmore,  Alberta;  Glen  Hep- 
worth,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan;  Herman  Van  Den 
Ham,  Brandon,  Manitoba;  Lyle  Vanclief,  Ameliasburgh, 
Ontario;  Robert  Lefebvre,  St.  Felix,  Quebec;  David  Carli- 
sle, Mouth  of  Keswick,  New  Brunswick  and  William  Flet- 
cher, Fisherville,  Ontario. 

The  Honorable  Leroy  Fjordbotten,  Alberta's  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who  presented  the  awards,  commented 
that  in  today's  society  with  its  economic  variances,  it 
was  a  privilege  to  recognize  young  farmers  who  have 
made  a  success  in  this  business  of  agriculture. 

The  Motherwell  Award  winners  were  Loren  Stewart  of 
Strathmore;  William  Fletcher  of  Fisherville,  Ontario  and 
Robert  Lefebvre,  St.  Felix,  Quebec. 

Congratulations  to  all  the  winners  and  a  special  cheer 
for  Loren  Stewart  who  "did  Alberta  proud." 

Loren  Stewart 

Loren  began  farming  18  years  ago  because  farming 
was  his  family's  business  and  something  he  was  proud 
to  do. 


Left  to  right:  Darcy,  Shelly,  Noreen  and  Loren  Stewart 


His  initial  goals  were  to  raise  purebred  cattle  and  to 
diversify  his  farm  operation.  Now  at  age  34,  Loren's  goal 
is  to  improve  the  operation  further  so  that  his  son  Darcy 
will  be  able  to  eventually  take  over  the  farm  with  less  ex- 
pense and  hardship. 

Having  overcome  his  initial  problem  of  low  yields  with 
improved  fertilization  methods  and  the  use  of  irrigation, 
Loren  now  successfully  operates  a  total  of  3,355  acres  in 
partnership  with  his  father.  Of  the  2,675  acres  of  tillable 
land,  Loren  grows  a  well  planned  mixture  of  canola, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley.  In  support  of  his  crops,  he 
operates  three  pivotal  irrigation  sprinklers  on  his  farm, 
utilizing  the  Western  Irrigation  District  water  supply. 
There  is  also  a  dug-out  pond  and  a  small  lake  on  the  farm 
which  provides  a  secondary  source  of  water.  This  lake  is 
being  considered  as  part  of  a  Ducks  Unlimited  project  to 
provide  a  home  for  water  fowl.  On  the  680  acres  of  graz- 
ing land,  Loren  has  276  head  of  commercial  cattle  and  17 
head  of  purebred  Simmentals. 

Loren's  commercial  cattle  operation  has  been  most 
successful.  Since  starting  in  1971,  he  has  increased  pro- 
duction two-fold,  increased  the  number  of  cows  and 
calves  five-fold  and  increased  sales  ten-fold.  These  cat- 
tle, which  were  once  sold  through  a  commissioned  sales 
agent,  are  now  sold  directly  to  a  packing  house  in 
Calgary. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  farm,  Loren  also  finds 
time  to  take  an  active  role  in  Range  Patrol,  4H,  Minor  and 
Old  Timers  Hockey. 

Loren  and  his  wife  Noreen  have  two  children,  Shelly 
and  Darcy. 

Loren  Stewart  of  Strathmore,  an  Outstanding  Young 
Farmer  and  one  all  Albertans  can  be  proud  of!! 
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